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Introduction 


N THE APRIL 21, 1986 edition of The 

Chronicle, Duke University’s student news- 

paper, a letter to the editor, buried among 

the usual end-of-year articles, changed the 

trajectory of how the university looks at its 

past and future. The letter was submitted 

by Susan Cook, a member of the class of 1988. Events 

half a world away in South Africa had embroiled the 

campus. Many in the Duke community were calling 

for the university to stop investing in companies doing 

business in South Africa where the white government 

enforced a brutal system of apartheid that subjugated 
native Africans. 

The student-run Duke South Africa Coalition had 

constructed a crude jail and ramshackle shanties on the 

main quadrangle to demonstrate living conditions in 


South Africa, and to serve as a site for teach-ins and the 
distribution of literature. The protest, timed to coincide 
with an impending meeting of Duke’s board of trustees, 
created sharp division within the university community. 
The trustees’ spring meeting always takes place during 
graduation weekend, and some students expressed the 
opinion that such an ugly eyesore was inappropriate 
and would detract from the celebratory nature of the 
occasion. In her letter, Susan Cook identified herself as 
the great-grandniece of Julian Abele, the designer of the 
campus, and said she was certain he, as a black man, 
would not object to the shanties. While acknowledg- 
ing that she did not wish to downplay the beauty of 
the campus, Cook pointed out that Abele was a victim 
of apartheid in this country. Furthermore she said he 
never visited the campus due to his repulsion of laws 


Opposite: Makeshift jail and shanty constructed in the main quadrangle as part of a student protest 


by the South Africa Coalition, April, 1986. 


and life in the segregated South. Cook 
urged the community to think about how 
ridiculously superficial a beautiful campus 
is compared to the ugliness and brutality 
of racism. 

Susan Cook’s letter and the response it 
generated marked the first widespread re- 
alization across the university community 
that the Georgian East Campus and the 
Gothic West Campus were designed largely under the 
direction of an African American architect. Credit for 
the design of the campuses simply went under the name 
Horace Trumbauer, Architect, whether referring to the 
man or the firm. Trumbauer founded his firm in 1890 
and directed it until his death in 1938. Trumbauer hired 


Julian Abele, who ultimately became chief designer of 





the firm, as a young man in 1906. While 
there had been scattered documentation 
about Julian Abele’s involvement in plan- 
ning the campus in the 1920s, Cook’s let- 
ter sparked a campaign to understand and 
celebrate Abele’s role in the design of Duke 
University. 

Neither Horace Trumbauer nor Julian 
Abele left a significant body of records. It 
is only through scattered sources, infrequent newspaper 
articles, and reminiscences by family and friends created 
over decades, that the story of Trumbauer and Abele has 
emerged as a fascinating chapter in the history of Duke 
University. 


Above: Susan Cook 88. Opposite: Students traverse the walkways connecting buildings on Abele Quad, 


passing impressive Gothic facades like that of what is now the Rubenstein Library. 
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Julian Francis Abele was born April 
29, 1881, in Philadelphia where he also received his 
education and spent his professional life. From its be- 
ginning the city had been quite conscious of status: it 
mattered whether one was a member of the founding 
Society of Friends, commonly known as Quakers, or 
not; a member of the upper class or not; Caucasian or 
not. As an African American, Abele’s status was estab- 
lished but his family clearly was part of the profession- 
al black class. His family valued and could afford an 
education for their children. Abele’s father, Charles, 
born a free man, served in the Civil War and worked 
in the U.S. Treasury Customs House, a valued position. 
His mother, Mary Adelaide Jones, a milliner, was de- 
scended from Absalom Jones, an abolitionist and the 
first of his race to be ordained a priest in the Episcopal 


Opposite: A young Julian Abele. 


Church of the United States. Julian, the eighth of elev- 
en children, attended the Institute for Colored Youth, 
a Quaker school, founded in 1852. During Abele’s ten- 
ure, the Institute was headed by Fanny Jackson Coppin, 
an early Oberlin graduate and author of a textbook on 
teaching. Abele earned a monetary prize as the senior 
with the highest score in mathematics. His math teach- 
er was Edward Bouchet, the first African American to 
earn a Ph.D. in the United States, a degree in physics 
from Yale University. His aunt Julia Jones, who taught 
drawing, recognized Abele’s talent and encouraged him 
to develop his artistic ability. She also urged him to 
consider a career in architecture, an unlikely choice for 
an African American at the time. Julian Abele clearly 
profited from being brought up among the professional 
African American community in Philadelphia. 


In 1898 Abele earned a Certificate in Architectural 
Design from the acclaimed Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Arts, again winning a monetary 
prize, this time for the highest academic rank among eve- 
ning students. In 1902, he graduated from the School 
of Architecture of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
a year later he received a Certificate of Completion in 
Architectural Design from the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. In each of these three institutions Abele 
was the first African American to earn a certificate or 
a degree. He was only the second African American to 
earn a baccalaureate degree in architecture in the Unit- 
ed States, following Robert R. Taylor at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1892. The University of 
Pennsylvania had begun an architectural curriculum in 
1874 and founded a School of Architecture in 1890. It 


followed the prevalent Beaux Arts instructional system 
which stressed mentoring, in this case pairing upperclass- 
men with underclassmen in fulfilling assignments. Julian 
Abele, the only African American enrolled, was teamed 
with Louis Magaziner, the only Jewish student, who was 
two years ahead of him. They became the closest of life- 
long friends and colleagues in the Philadelphia commu- 
nity of architects. 

Abele had a busy undergraduate experience. He was 
editor of the yearbook for two years and elected president 
of the Architectural Society his senior year. He won nu- 
merous design competitions, the first being a memorial 
gateway at Haverford College in 1901, and he entered 
rendering competitions in architectural societies in To- 
ronto, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia. While attending 
school, Abele worked as an apprentice to Philadelphia 


Opposite: As a senior in 1902, Julian Abele, first row center, was elected president 
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of the University of Pennsylvania Architectural Society. 
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Julian Francis Abele, 
718 South Twenty-first Street, Philadelphia. 


“Willing and Able.”’ 


Entered class Freshman year from Brown Preparatory School; member of Architectural Society 
Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, President of same Senior year; won first prize in competition for 
Library Tablet, first prize in competition for Conklin Memorial Gateway, Haverford College, Junior 
year; first mention Beaux Arts Society; won Arthur Spayd Brooke Memorial Prize and T-Square Club 
Prize Membership Senior year; member REcorp Committee. 


architect Louis Hickman to gain practical experience and 
help finance his education. 


ALTHOUGH ABELE HAD the best architectural educa- 
tion available as well as practical experience, the obstacles 
and challenges for aspiring African American architects 
were formidable. In November 2006, Stephen A. Kli- 
ment described the times in an historical article on di- 
versity in the profession titled “The Trailblazers: Six Pro- 


Architecture 





files” in the A/Architect, the newsletter of the American 
Institute of Architects. Kliment included Julian Abele 
among his six African American pioneers, calling him a 
brilliant, true trailblazer. Nevertheless, Abele faced limit- 
ed opportunity and prejudice just as his contemporaries. 
In the South the path for training and employment ran 
through Tuskegee Institute in Tuskegee, Alabama, where 
the emphasis was on dual training in construction and 
drawing. The prevailing attitude was that since most jobs 
were small in scale and in a segregated culture, it was 


Above: Julian Abele’ entry from the1902 yearbook, The Record, where he is noted as earning a B.S. in Architecture. 


Courtesy University of Pennsylvania Archives 


best if one were able to both design and build projects, 
but Julian Abele had no interest in construction or life in 
the South. The most famous of Abele’s contemporaries 
and the first African American member of the American 
Institute of Architects, Paul Williams, practiced in Los 
Angeles. When Williams sought his first job, his strat- 
egy was to personally visit numerous architectural firms 
found in the phone book to test whether they were re- 
ceptive to even talking to an African American. One can 
conclude that with his upper-class background and supe- 
rior and varied educational training, Abele was not one 
to follow Williams’ path in searching for employment. 


AFTER GRADUATION from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Abele spent a year at the Pennsylvania Academy 


of Fine Arts, most likely concentrating on watercolor 
and other art forms. He then spent some time out west 
with his sister, Elizabeth Rebecca Abele, who had mar- 
ried John F. Cook II and moved to Bonners Ferry, Idaho, 
where Cook was Postmaster General. Later in life, Abele 
claimed credit for designing a house for his sister across 
the state line in nearby Spokane, Washington. These dis- 
parate endeavors appear today as one marking time until 
an appealing job materialized. 


IN THE MEANTIME Professor Warren P. Laird, director 
and later dean of the School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, showed the established Philadel- 
phia architect Horace Trumbauer some of Julian Abele’s 
drawings. Irumbauer was immediately impressed. In an 
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GOTHIC HOUSE, TOURS, FRANCE 
Skene J. BL Merce 


“If I send you to the Ecole des Beaux Arts 


will you promise to come back and work for me?” 


- HORACE TRUMBAUER TO JULIAN ABELE 


interview in 1989, Henry Magaziner, son of Abele’s stu- 
dent mentor Louis Magaziner, quoted Trumbauer ask- 
ing Abele, “If I send you to the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
will you promise to come back and work for me?” The 
Paris school, dating its origin to 1648, was the premier 
architectural school of the time, attracting students from 
around the world. There are numerous claims that Abele, 
financed by Trumbauer, earned a degree at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, but the institution has no record of his en- 
rollment. Abele most likely participated in the Ecole’s 
famous atelier system, where students would work with 
a professional in a studio setting for a varied length of 
time, pay partial fees, and then travel to study a coun- 


try’s architecture up close. Later in life in his application 
for membership in the American Institute of Architects 
(AIA), Abele claimed no such degree, but he did list trav- 
el in England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Spain. 

Such an arrangement of study and travel for Abele 
that was financed by Trumbauer is entirely plausible. 
Trumbauer had no formal training in architecture and 
never traveled to Europe. He had developed a sophis- 
ticated and affluent clientele that demanded the very 
best, and he knew what to propose from extensive study 
through his library. However, he also knew that was 
hardly a substitute for firsthand knowledge. 


Opposite: Early sketches by Julian Abele for the Twenty-First Annual Architectural Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
presented by the Chapter of the American Institute of Architects and the T Square Club, 1915. 


The 


Ventor 


Hlorace ‘Trumbauer «186s - 1938), ac- 
cording to his biographer Frederick Platt, lived an inde- 
pendent and unconventional life, centered in Philadel- 
phia, that was almost obsessively focused on his chosen 
profession. Of German descent, Trumbauer’s father, Josi- 
ah, was a retail clerk and later salesman, while his mother 
Mary cared for the children of which Horace was the 
fifth of six siblings. Horace left school after the eighth 
grade, thus ending his formal education, to become an 
apprentice in the respected Philadelphia architectural 
firm of G. W. and W. D. Hewitt. Starting as an errand 
boy and advancing to draftsman, he observed how the 
firm was organized with authority vested in the propri- 
etors and labor divided among specialized workers. 

In 1890 at age twenty-one, Irumbauer courageous- 
ly set up his own office when he became old enough to 
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sign contracts. Work came quickly as trolley lines were 
extending town limits into the suburbs. Along with 
middle class development, the Gilded Age was typified 
by the appearance of ever larger estates with statement 
houses of the nouveaux riche showing off their consider- 
able wealth. Within a year, sugar refiner William Welsh 
Harrison employed Trumbauer to encase his dwelling 
within a mansion more in keeping with his lifestyle. 
This “repair and renovate” work was the staple of many 
architectural firms, but Trumbauer’s break came when 
Harrison's house burned to the ground and he was com- 
missioned to design and build a completely new estate. 
He designed Grey Towers, an imposing mediaeval-style 
castle complete with outbuildings such as a gate house 
and stables. 

Increasing commissions required additional staff, and 


Trumbauer organized his office 
according to his experience and 
along the line of the practice of 
the day. However, he never had 
any partners. The firm was sim- 
ply known as Horace Trumbau- 
er, Architect. The office operated 
in a clearly hierarchal manner. 
Trumbauer secured the com- 
missions, prepared preliminary 
drawings reflecting his or his 
client’s views, and passed them 
on to designers and draftsmen. 
He had a reputation for paying his employees well, in- 
cluding bonuses, and he engendered great loyalty. At 
its busiest times the firm may have had around thirty 


Above: Horace Trumbauer. 





employees, but the work varied 
wildly due to the disruptions 
of World War I and the Great 
Depression. The firm's designs 
included hotels, office build- 
ings, churches, and educational 
buildings, but its core work and 
reputation developed around 
mansion estates and urban 
townhouses of the wealthy. He 
collected fees based on the per- 
centage of construction costs or 
estimated costs, as recommend- 
ed by the American Institute of Architects in 1886, as 
follows: 1 percent for preliminary studies; 2.5 percent 
for studies, drawings, and specifications; 3.5 percent ad- 


” 


‘l hire my brains. 


HORACE TRUMBAUER 


ditional for detailed working drawings; and 5 percent 
for superintendence. Many contemporaries considered 
him unmatched in properly coordinating interiors with 
exterior design, for which he collected 10 percent. His 
acknowledged strength was an understated elegance 
emphasizing proportion over decoration in a variety of 
styles, but he came to favor French classicism. 
Trumbauer’s reputation for designing impressive fam- 
ily estates was established between 1895 and 1905 when 
he built three mansions of different styles—Elizabethan, 
Italian and Georgian—for the father, son, and daughter 
of the William L. Elkins family in Elkins Park, Philadel- 
phia. He also designed a 110-room mansion plus nearly 
fifty outbuildings on the 300-acre estate nearby for Elkins’ 
business partner, P. A. B. Widener. In 1912, after Julian 
Abele became established in the firm, Abele designed the 


Employees of the Trumbauer architectural firm. Trumbauer, 
Fe ee ] i 
Cente) tandas behind rolls of AVaAWINGS ON the table 


and Abele, center back, in front of an open cabinet 














Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Library at 
Harvard University, a 
gift named after a fam- 
ily member who died 
aboard the Titanic. 

As Platt notes, in 
an age of tycoons, Irumbauer might be considered one 
himself. That he rose to the pinnacle of his profession 
without a formal education attests to his ambition and 
hard work. He read voraciously and amassed a large, 
carefully selected library. Platt concludes that, given his 
success, Irumbauer came to take a kind of reverse pride 
in his lack of education, but he nevertheless paid a price. 
He never granted interviews, did not attend professional 
meetings or publish, and, although vital in gaining com- 





missions, he limited 
active participation in 
social clubs. Trumbau- 
er relied on word of 
mouth and visits to his 
completed works for 
commissions. Later in 
life he did have a reputation for frequenting the Phil- 
adelphia Union Club, where he most likely fostered a 
drinking habit. 

In 1902, Trumbauer married Sara Thompson Wil- 
liams, a divorcée eight years his senior. They had no 
children. His only hobbies were collecting antiques and 
gardening, which were closely attuned to his profession. 
Throughout his life his focus was on practicing his pro- 
fession to the best of his ability. 


Opposite: Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library at Harvard University, 1920. Above: Lynnwood Hall in Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, 


former residence to Peter A. B. Widener, designed by Horace Trumbauer, Architect. 


Photos, courtesy Wikimedia Commons 
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Practice 


Valentine Bel 4@@, a draftsman in the 
firm, quoted Trumbauer as saying “I hire my brains.” 
Trumbauer was comfortable hiring educated and highly 
skilled employees and bold as well. In stratified Phila- 
delphia, he hired Julian Abele, an African American, 
and William O. Frank, a Jew. While others gained ex- 
perience and left to found their own firms, both Abele, 
as chief designer, and Frank, as chief draftsman, spent 
decades with Trumbauer, even carrying on the firm un- 
der the same name after his death. They were loyal to 
Trumbauer because of his loyalty to them. Undoubted- 
ly, Abele and Frank stayed with him because they had 
the opportunity to design significant buildings across 
the country. Trumbauer also had a reputation for pay- 
ing higher salaries than many firms and he paid his 
principal associates quite well, even during the Great 


Depression, when lucrative commissions evaporated. 
In 1909, Trumbauer’s chief designer, Frank Seeburger, 
left to start his own firm. By then Abele was Seeburger’s 
assistant, and many accounts have him succeeding See- 
burger as chief designer. However, there are no records 
or letterheads to confirm his promotion at that time. 
Frederick Platt, who has studied the firm carefully, notes 
there were other qualified employees with seniority, and 
he doubts the promotion by title of one so young and 
inexperienced. Trumbauer probably left the title unas- 
signed for a period of time as his practice was to delegate 
oversight of certain commissions to individuals anyway. 
There is no question that Abele received his share of 
valued work. Platt does not question Abele’s ability or 
favored position. He simply notes that, in time, Abele 
became chief designer and that, in his opinion, it is im- 


possible to assign the promotion to a specific date. 
Known commissions followed under Abele’s direc- 
tion, many as a consequence of family connections, this 
time through the Cromwell, Stotesbury, and Dodge 
families. Edward Stotesbury, one of the country’s most 


influential bankers as a member of the J. P. Morgan firm 


AOO0VE: esien or t Je M1 adelphia Museum of Art, Si¢ 
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Courtesy Philadephia Museum of Art 


in Philadelphia and New York City, commissioned the 
Trumbauer firm to build Whitemarsh Hall in Chestnut 
Hill in northwest Philadelphia for his wife Eva Crom- 
well Stotesbury. James T. Mahar, in Twilight of Splen- 
dor: Chronicles of the Age of American Palaces, outlines 


the striking story of Stotesbury succumbing to Eva's ev- 





ery desire in building her a 147- 
MLS) 


only daughter, Louise Cromwell 


room mansion. In Eva's 
Brooks, had Trumbauer design 
her home, an English Georgian 
mansion, the largest private house 
in Baltimore County, Maryland. 
Eva's only son, James Cromwell, 
had married Delphine Dodge, the only daughter of the 
Dodge Brothers Motor Company heiress Anna Dodge. 
Trumbauer’s firm designed houses for Anna Dodge in 
the District of Columbia and Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
After his divorce from Delphine, Jimmy Cromwell mar- 
ried Doris Duke in 1935. She was the only daughter of 
James B. Duke, who likewise was one of Trumbauer’s 


major clients. 





Trumbauer assigned Abele to two major commissions 


that define the Philadelphia cityscape today. Abele de- 
signed the main building of the Free Library of Philadel- 
phia and, in a rare collaboration with architects Zantzing- 
et, Borie & Medary, the Philadelphia Museum of Art. The 
library was commissioned in 1907 and the art museum in 
1917, but delays in street design, uncertain funding for 
massive public projects, and scarcity of materials during 


Above: James B. Duke mansion on the corner of Fifth Avenue and East 78th Street, New York ( ity. 


World War I delayed their opening until 1927 and 1928, 
respectively. The seventy-two steps from street level to the 
neoclassical temple style art museum have become part of 
popular culture, known by some as the “Rocky steps” after 
a defining scene in the 1976 Oscar-winning film Rocky 
and its several sequels. The facade of the art museum at 
the top of the steps is one of the most recognized build- 
ings in Philadelphia. 

As James B. Duke, head of the American Tobacco 
Company, expanded his company’s business from his New 
York office, it is likely that colleagues and acquaintanc- 
es recommended Horace Trumbauer to design his house 
along “Millionaires’ Row” on Fifth Avenue in New York. 
Beginning in 1893, Duke developed a 2,000-acre farm 
and estate in Hillsborough Township, New Jersey, within 
commuting distance of New York. However, after his mar- 


riage to Nanaline Holt Inman in 1907, he commissioned 
Trumbauer to plan a home in the city. He, and later his 
daughter Doris, much preferred life at Duke Farms, but 
Nanaline enjoyed the social life of New York. Following 
the custom of the social elite, Duke purchased a summer 
“cottage” in Newport, Rhode Island, in 1922. The house, 
Rough Point, had originally been built for Frederick W. 
Vanderbilt in 1892. Duke commissioned Trumbauer for 
renovations and significant additions. Irumbauer also de- 
signed a French-inspired chateau for Duke’s New Jersey 
estate, but for unknown reasons it was never completed 
beyond the foundation. In 1924, when James B. Duke 
capped the family’s interest in Trinity College in Durham, 
North Carolina, by financing the construction of a new 
university, it is hardly surprising that he named Horace 
Trumbauer as the architect for the large-scale enterprise. 


Following page: Abele designed the main building of the Free Library of Philadelphia, shown here in the 1920s. 


Following page: Encyclopedia Americana, v. 17, 1920. 
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Washington Duke, J. 8. Duke’ father 
had provided financial support and civic leadership to re- 
locate Trinity College, a Methodist institution in nearby 
rural Randolph County, to the growing city of Durham 
in 1892. While James B. Duke moved to New York City 
to run the family business, his brother, Benjamin New- 
ton, maintained a home in Durham, sent his children to 
Trinity College, served on the college’s board of trustees, 
and supervised the family’s vital financial support of the 
college. Trinity President William Preston Few nurtured 
the family’s interest and persuaded James B. Duke to 
underwrite the transition of the school to a university, 
even urging that it be named after him. James B. Duke 
rejected the naming after him, but agreed to the change 
and new identity, only if it were understood that the new 
university would be named for his father. After making 


a fortune in the tobacco business and building a second 
empire in the production of electric power through the 
Southern Power Company, Duke relished another large 
venture in building the university. 

Initially, plans were prepared to expand the urban 
college site on Main Street in Durham for the new uni- 
versity, but the purchase of additional city land proved 
difficult and expensive. President Few suggested an en- 
tirely new forested site on the edge of town several miles 
to the west. Duke consented, a large tract of land was 
secretly purchased, and the site for the campus of the 
new university was decided upon in March 1925. The 
change was significant. The site was heavily wooded with 
high ground, ravines, and ridges. With free rein, Trum- 
bauer selected the centuries-old European Gothic style 
of architecture, then popularly known as Collegiate or 


Opposite: Brothers James B. Duke, left, and Benjamin N. Duke, right. 
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Tudor Gothic in the United States. Fortuitously, native 
volcanic stone from a quarry only eight miles distant fit 
the style perfectly. 

President Few had long sought a separate and en- 
larged undergraduate college for women. The original 
Durham site of the college on Main Street proved ideal 
for the new Woman's College. Therefore the architectur- 
al firm had a second campus to design. In the eyes of 
Trumbauer and Abele, the flat, urban setting that would 
have to incorporate several existing buildings lent itself 
to an American version of the Georgian style architecture 
already prevalent in the South. There is no question that 
Julian Abele, as the firm’s chief designer, had major re- 
sponsibility for the design of the two campuses. By 1924, 
Joseph F. Lowery, the last designer with seniority over 
Abele, had left to start his own firm. Thus Trumbauer, 


PP) 


and especially Abele, had the unique 
opportunity to design two new cam- 
puses, in different architectural styles, 
for the same university at the same 
time. Such an Opportunity was rare, 
since in American higher education colleges and univer- 
sities most often grew over decades and incorporated a 
variety of architectural styles. 

Trumbauer relied on on-site managers to oversee his 
projects since he did not relish being away from the office 
unless absolutely necessary. Abele sometimes traveled for 
the firm but, according to his family, chose not to travel in 
the South because he did not wish to confront the rigid, 
pervasive pattern of racial segregation. Valentine B. Lee, 
a young draftsman in the firm, noted that Abele was too 
valuable to be away from the flow of work in the office. 





He also stated that he never saw Irum- 
bauer “sitting down with a pencil.” 

The Gothic Duke campus was the 
largest commission of the firm and 
quite complex as well as subtle in de- 
sign. Only a single volume, long out of print, Zhe Ar- 
chitecture of Duke University by William M. Blackburn, 
published in 1939, outlines the concepts of the principal 
designers. Blackburn gratefully acknowledged interviews 
with Trumbauer and Abele, but he surprisingly misiden- 
tifies Abele as Julius. Julian E Abele Jr. inherited his fa- 
ther’s inscribed gift copy of the book from Duke Vice 
President Robert L. Flowers and, like his father, consid- 
ers it a prized possession. 

Trumbauer excelled at having his commissions at- 
tuned to their surroundings. On the urban site, popu- 


Above: William Preston Few, President of lrinity College and Duke University, 1910-1940. 


larly known as East Campus 
after the merger of the Wom- 
ans College and Trinity Col- 
lege in 1972, Trumbauer and 
Abele replaced a mixture of 
buildings with a bold repeti- 
tive design that used balance 
and variety to create an air of 
dignity and ordered beauty. 
The Georgian red brick build- 
ings, trimmed with marble and with similar roof lines, 
blended well with existing buildings. The use of an open- 
ended quadrangle presented a sense of spaciousness. The 
repetitive use of eight E-shaped dormitories and class- 
room buildings, designed as English manor houses, are 
spaced in groups of four. These groupings are separated 





by a dramatic, slightly recessed central axis of two public 


buildings, a library and a union, dominated by porticoes 
of multiple Ionic columns. The closed end of the quad- 
rangle features a domed auditorium with a set of wide 
steps and a similar portico of Ionic columns. The build- 


ings, coupled with an extended lawn and lush landscap- 


Oo 








ing, give a strong sense of repose and calm in the midst 
of a bustling urban setting. 

The site for the completely new campus, now known 
as West Campus, offered no restraints. Trumbauer and 
Abele selected Collegiate or Tudor Gothic as the best 
style to utilize the dramatic setting. In England the ar- 
chitectural use of closed and open quadrangles evolved 
through the centuries. Blackburn notes that Abele ex- 
panded the scheme of relatively self-contained English 
colleges around quadrangles into university proportions, 
including professional schools at Duke. He transformed 
the arc of a high ridge into a large, single court. The re- 
sulting main quadrangle added a sense of spaciousness 
and dramatic vistas by abutting two open quadrangles 
perpendicularly to a third which is dominated by “a great 
towering church,” as requested by James B. Duke. The 


Rendering of the proposed West Campus, Duke University. 
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several functions of a university governed the layout. The 
open quadrangle to the right of the Chapel is the learn- 
ing quadrangle housing libraries, classrooms, laborato- 
ries, a Medical School, and the original Law School. The 
open quadrangle to the left of the Chapel is the living 
quadrangle housing dormitories and a student Union 
along with distant gymnasia and playing fields. The au- 
ditorium and Divinity School face the chapel court. 

The entire layout is united by arches on each side of the 
Chapel, thus forming the impression of one unique mas- 
sive educational enterprise. Harmony is enhanced by the 
use of the same color in the building stone and by iden- 
tical terra cotta roofs. Abele used the interplay of diversi- 
ty with unity to offset the immense size and create more 
pleasing, livable units. Observed closely, individual build- 
ings appear within the whole. Among the many towers, 
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no two are alike. Neither are two open or closed quadran- 
gles exactly alike. Touches of medieval, Elizabethan, and 
late Elizabethan style appear. Variety is vividly achieved 
by extensive differences in the shape of arches, doorways 
and chimneys, window design, decoration of shields and 
bosses, and variation in the pitch and height of roof lines. 
While the Duke campus design bears distinctive design 
innovations, Irumbauer noted that its inspiration could 
be found in such British sites as Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities; Eton College; Canterbury, Wells, Lichfield, 
Durham and Chester cathedrals; and Glastonbury Abbey, 
Haddon Hall, and Much Winlock Priory. 

The success of Abele’s plan of using historical prece- 
dence to convey something new is best illustrated by the 
oft-repeated fact that the Chapel tower is “patterned after 
the Bell Harry Tower at Canterbury Cathedral.” Howey- 


Above: Julian Abele’ signature. 





er, the Canterbury tower is placed at the crossing of the 
nave and transepts. At Duke, Abele moved the similar 


design of the tower forward over the narthex and formed 
it in a contrasting stone and limestone configuration 210 
feet tall. These dramatic changes to the design of the 
Canterbury tower, already placed on the highest ground 
at Duke, made it appear visually even taller, thus clearly 


Above: A rendering of the proposed West Campus chapel quad as anchored by a “great towering church,” Duke 


making it the architectural signature of the university. 
ln 1937524 
then on a tour in the United States, acknowledged the 


Idous Huxley, the renowned English novelist 


intent of the architects when, upon his surprising discov- 
ery of Duke University in a southern forest, he praised 
West Campus as “genuinely beautiful, the most success- 
ful essay in neo-Gothic that I know.” 


University. 














Above and opposite: Different views of the proposed chapel, Duke University. 
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Opposite: Original rendering of what is now the Richard H. Brodhead Center for Campus Life on West Campus, Duke University. 
Above: Rendering of what is now the Rubenstein Library, originally referred to as the General Library. 
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Above: Rendering of what is now referred to as the Davison Building, surrounded by West Campus academic buildings. 


Opposite: Rendering of what is now named Cameron Indoor Stadium. 
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Above: Baldwin Auditorium under construction, 1927. 
Opposite: Rendering of the proposed Duke East Campus. 
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Julian Abele’s portrait, painted from 
a family photograph by William Pinkney III of North 
Carolina Central University, shows a man with fair com- 
plexion, penetrating eyes, receding hairline, and a neatly 
trimmed moustache, impeccably dressed in a vested suit. 
The descriptive words it evokes are neat, even fastidious, 
and confident. The most frequent phrase his son uses to 
describe his father in several interviews over the years is 
“he was a proud man.” Colleagues described him as very 
knowledgeable but reserved and retiring. Several note, in 
addition, that he was given considerable responsibility. 
In an undated group photograph of the members of the 
firm, one has to look for him as he is in the background 
on the last row. 

Julian Abele married Marguerite Bulle on June 6, 
1925, when he was forty-four. Marguerite was French 


and a graduate of the Conservatorie de Musique in Paris, 
where she studied piano under the famed teacher Nadia 
Boulanger. They had three children: Julian Jr.; Marguerite 
Marie (Pacquette), who died at age five; and Nadia, who 
was named after her mother’s music instructor. Julian Jr. 
fondly remembers attending the Philadelphia symphony 
and football games at the University of Pennsylvania with 
his father, but he said his father was so self-effacing that 
he learned more about his father’s accomplishments from 
his cousin, Julian Abele Cook, than he did from him. 
Although there are insufficiently verified reports 
among the African American community in Durham 
that Abele did indeed visit the university campus, it is 
easy to defer to family doubts about the rumors. Indeed, 
Julian Abele was a proud man. The legal and unwritten 
rules he would have faced as an African American trav- 


Opposite: A portrait of Julian Abele, painted by William Pinkney LI, was first hung in the Allen Building. 
It now hangs in the Gothic Reading Room in the Rubenstein Library. 


eling to and from Durham and during a stay in the city 
during his lifetime would have been in stark contrast to 
the life he carefully carved out for himself in the familiar 
environs of Philadelphia. 

It is fascinating to speculate about the Irumbauer-Abele 
relationship. The self-educated Trumbauer considered 
Abele’s formal training necessary for the success of the 
firm, and Abele needed a patron in the status-conscious 
milieu of Philadelphia. The two complemented each oth- 
er in personality and talent, developing true respect and 
friendship in the process, but each also trapped the other 
in a peculiar set of circumstances. Trumbauer excelled 
as the front man, but he avoided publicity and public 
appearances. Abele, an African American, was essential 
to the internal operation of the firm, but his non-public 


position obscured his deserved reputation. Each man, 
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but especially Abele, experienced his professional life in 
relation to the weight of custom, prejudice, and person- 
ality encountered over his lifetime. 

Today, many of Trumbauer and Abele’s signature 
mansions of the Gilded Age and Country Estate Era have 
been demolished for development or adapted for alterna- 
tive use. The two men are best known at present because 
of two houses open to the public in Newport, Rhode 
Island, two iconic public buildings in Philadelphia, and 
the campuses of Duke University. Their strength was the 
use of classical, historic precedence in design. At a time 
when material and principles of design were beginning to 
make modern architecture possible, they looked backward 
more than forward for ideas. Their exceptional talent was 
known among close colleagues, but they gained recogni- 
tion later in life than some of their contemporaries. 


Henry Magaziner notes that his father, Louis, Abele’s 
classmate and closest friend, considered the Philadelphia 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects as elitist 
and that he did not desire to push his way in. Thus it is 
interesting to note that Irumbauer applied for member- 
ship and was accepted by the Philadelphia AIA late in his 
career, in 1931, well after his reputation was established. 
Abele likewise applied for membership and was accepted 
late, in 1942, only after Trumbauer had died and AIA 
credentials were important for the continued operation 
of the firm. Abele’s recommendations to the local mem- 
bership committee were glowing, but he offered only the 
barest of information about himself in his application. 
Fiske Kimball, renowned director of the Philadelphia 
Art Museum, stated that he had worked with Abele al- 


most daily over seventeen years and that he considered 


Opposite: Julian Abele married Marguerite Bulle on June 6, 1925. 
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him “one of the most sensitive designers anywhere in 
America. .. [one] who has shown great versatility in an 
immense body of work.” For his education Abele list- 
ed only the University of Pennsylvania. He also noted 
travels throughout Europe and licensure in the states of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North Carolina. 

Horace Irumbauer died on September 18, 1938, 
aged sixty-nine, succumbing to cirrhosis of the liver. 
His obituary in the Philadelphia Inquirer, repeated in 
The New York Times, noted a private service at his home 
and gave a list of honorary pallbearers, seven of whom 
were Duke University administrators or board mem- 
bers of The Duke Endowment. The /nquirer included 
a statement that Trumbauer was “a descendent of Co- 
lonial families.” Trumbauer dabbled in genealogy very 
late in life, but there is no record that he considered ref- 


erence to his ancestry important or worthy of mention. 
Julian F. Abele died at home of a heart attack on April 
23, 1950, six days short of his sixty-ninth birthday. The 
Philadelphia newspapers had an obituary of three very 
short paragraphs noting that his final service would be 
at his residence. Julian Abele Jr. proudly notes that his 
father is buried in Eden Cemetery, the historic Phila- 
delphia African American cemetery where many of his 
ancestors are buried. 

Abele’s last design was for the Allen Building, the ad- 
ministration building of Duke University and the last 
building sited, filling in the original Gothic quadrangles 
of West Campus. His biographer, Dreck Wilson, writes 
that there was to be no grand mausoleum for Abele as 
he had designed for several clients. “The gravestone like 
the man,” he notes, “is unobtrusive.” 


Opposite: A sketch by Julian Abele of the Allen Building, West Campus, Duke University. 
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JULIAN ABELE: 


“one of the most sensitive designers anywhere in 
America. .. [one] who has shown great versatility 
in an immense body of work.” 


-FISKE KIMBALL, RENOWNED DIRECTOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA ART MUSEUM 
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. 
G rac | ual ly [ he 1° le and talent of Julian 
Abele has been rediscovered and his reputation given its 
due. Possibly the first introduction of Abele to a larger 
historical community is in the sketch of Horace Trum- 
bauer in the Dictionary of American Biography, Supple- 
ment Iwo, published in 1958. In it the author, Wayne 
Andrews, credits Abele and chief draftsman William 
Frank for their considerable contributions to the firm. 
Abele was reintroduced to Philadelphia in 1970 through 
an article by the African American journalist, Randy 
Dixon, in Douglass “Jocko” Henderson's popular series 
Philly Talk. The article, “Forgotten Black Designer,” is 
based in part on an interview with Henry Magaziner. 


At Duke University, after Blackburn's The Architecture of 


Duke University in 1939, Alice Phillips, a longtime host- 
ess in the Chapel, published Spire and Spirit: Reflections 





on Inspiration and People in the Duke 
University Chapel, in 1974. Phillips 
mentions Abele’s role in designing 
the Chapel in a chapter intriguing- 
ly entitled “Le Noir,” which also describes a dramatic 
first visit by Julian FE. Abele Jr. to see his father’s creation. 
However, both Duke acknowledgments of Abele were in 
publications of limited circulation. A significant, major 
exhibit in 1980-81 by the Van Pelt Library entitled “A 
Century of Black Presence at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia 1879-1980” featured Abele prominently. Thereafter 
articles on him appeared periodically, becoming more 
frequent as the celebration of Black History Month in 
February became commonplace. 

The 1980s marked the Duke community-wide discov- 
ery of Julian Abele. President H. Keith H. Brodie and his 


wife Brenda learned of Abele when 
they were guests of the President 





of the University of Pennsylvania 
and dined in a residence designed 
by Abele. The most surprising information about Abele 
was a letter to President Brodie from the Honorable 
Julian Abele Cook, United States District Judge for the 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern District of Michi- 
gan. On September 25, 1985, Judge Cook wrote Brodie, 
acknowledging a campus newspaper article he had read 
about the impending fiftieth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of Duke Chapel. His letter began, “As a parent of 
two children with Duke connections (Julian Abele Cook 
III, Class of 1983, and Susan, Class of 1988) .. . I hope 
that your plans [for the anniversary celebration] will in- 
corporate the name, as well as the contributions, of my 


paternal granduncle, Julian Abele, who was the chief de- 
signer of this magnificent edifice and many of the oth- 
er buildings on the east and west campuses.” He added, 
“Unfortunately, very little recognition has been given to 
this outstanding Black architect. | am hopeful that you 
will rectify this omission in the months to come.” Thus, 
unknown to the administration, a great-grandnephew of 
Julian Abele had graduated from Duke and a great-grand- 
niece was currently enrolled. President Brodie respond- 
ed excitedly, writing, “When you next visit Susan, it 
would be my privilege to meet you.” Carol Annette Dib- 
ble Cook, Susan’s mother, visited the Duke University 
Archives, loaned family photographs for copying, and 
shared fascinating genealogical information about the 
family as well as how to contact Abele’s children. 

Still, it was Susan Cook’s 1986 letter to the editor in 


Above: Julian Abele Cook III ‘83. Following page: A view of the quad, with the original Chemistry building in the foreground. 


Following page: Duke University Photography 
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the Duke student newspaper that revealed Abele’s identity 
to the larger campus community and served as the catalyst 
for numerous recognitions of the campus designer. Ju- 
lian Abele Jr. was the guest of the university at the annual 
meeting of the Friends of Duke Chapel in April 1987. The 
picture of Julian Abele that emerged from conversations 
with his son reiterated much of what was in the published 
record. He added that his father enjoyed his work, never 
took a vacation, and never talked business at home. 
African American students at Duke took notice of who 
designed their campus. During the 1988-89 academic 
year, the Black Graduate and Professional Student Associ- 
ation, under the leadership of Particia E. James, Chair, and 
Wendelin J. Watson, Banquet Chair, initiated an annual 
farewell dinner for the campus African American popu- 
lation. With members scattered among the various pro- 


fessional schools, the intent of the annual spring dinner 
was to acknowledge and foster the sense of community 
that had emerged among African American students. The 
banquet also was a vehicle to recognize faculty and ad- 
ministrators who had supported the community as well as 
those who were retiring. The annual gathering was named 
the Julian E Abele Awards and Recognition Banquet. ‘The 
centerpiece of the first banquet in April 1989 was the un- 
veiling of a portrait of Abele by William Pinkney III, the 
commissioning of which was guided by graduate student 
Andrew D. Jones Jr. with the cooperation of President 
Brodie. The portrait was hung prominently in the Allen 
Building, the administration building which happened to 
be the last building designed by Abele before his death in 
1950. The portrait was the first of an African American 
displayed on campus. The 1989 banquet also launched the 





nificant ways. North Carolina 
Architecture, a scholarly and 
generously illustrated — vol- 
ume, co-authored by Cather- 
ine Bishir and photographer 
Tim Buchman, featured the 
construction of Duke Uni- 
versity and noted the role of 


Julian Abele. Bishir praised 


Abele’s “harmonious marriage 


of seemingly incongruous 


awarding of a Julian Abele Award for Outstanding Black — elements—the regular Beaux Arts plan of intersecting 
Faculty Member or Administrator and the recognition of | axes and open and closed quadrangles, and the irregular 
a recipient of a Julian Abele Scholarship. forms and varied motifs of the late Gothic Revival style.” 

In the 1990s, recognition of Abele’s contributions In November 1997, Preservation North Carolina and 
spread throughout North Carolina in a number of sig- Mark Spano Communications, Inc., in association with 


Above: Sam Schwaller, left, a junior, and sophomore Aaron Hong flip through 


the original blueprints illustrating campus buildings. 


“Our architecture expressed the soul of a great intelectual 


community: tt is the direct product of the soul of a hard-working, 
inspired, and too- little-known Philadelphian whose life 


and career we celebrate today.” 


-NANNERL O. KEOHANE, PRESIDENT OF DUKE UNIVERSITY, 1993-2004, 
SPEAKING AT A RECEPTION IN HONOR OF JULIAN ABELE IN 2000 


the University of North Carolina Television, broadcast 
Far Fetched & Dear Bought: Four Architects Who Changed 
North Carolina which featured Abele. Also in 1997, the 
North Carolina Chapter of the National Organization of 
Minority Architects posthumously honored Abele for the 
design of the east and west campuses of the university. 
An exhibit in Perkins Library in April and May 2000, 
Julian Francis Abele: Designer of a New University, 
was the central focus of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of Duke University. Curated by Richard 
J. Powell, Chairman of the Department of Art and Art 
History, and William E. King, University Archivist, the 
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exhibit featured, in seven cases, material loaned from 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, the Abele family, and the Duke University 
Archives. Items exhibited together for the first time in- 
cluded student artwork by Abele, family photographs, 
signed architectural drawings, university construction 
photographs, scrapbooks, and selected correspondence 
by and about Abele. Julian Abele Jr. and his family were 
guests of the university. Speaking at a reception for in- 
vited guests from Durham and the University, Nannerl 
O. Keohane, President of the University, observed that 
“our architecture expressed the soul of a great intellec- 


tual community: it is the direct product of the soul of 
a hard-working, inspired, and too-little-known Philadel- 
phian whose life and career we celebrate today.” 

The Philadelphia Free Library likewise celebrated 
a seventy-fifth anniversary by honoring Abele in May 
2002. The library hosted a weekend of events including 
a symposium and exhibits. PhilaNOMA, the city chap- 
ter of the National Organization of Minority Architects, 
participated by sponsoring and announcing student and 
professional winners of a Julian Francis Abele Library of 
the Future Design Competition. 

The story of the relationship between Abele and Duke 
University has played out over nine decades. It is a per- 
sonal story. It is a compelling drama of talent, educa- 
tion, personality, internal and external business relations, 
geography, personal and societal relationships, family 


dynamics, race, and one’s legacy—whether by reputa- 
tion or in stone. It is an institutional story, too—one of 
awareness, business practice, regional custom and law, 
race, neglect, discovery, and recognition. The most re- 
cent milestone in acknowledging Abele’s contributions is 
the naming of the main campus quadrangle Abele Quad 
by the board of trustees in 2016. This permanent recog- 
nition is memorialized by a plaque located at the busy 
intersecting walkways at the very center of all the original 
West Campus buildings designed by Abele. 

The dedication of Abele Quad on September 30, 
2016, again blessed by the presence of Julian Abele Jr. 
and members of his family, included remarks by Richard 
Brodhead, President of the University; David M. Ruben- 
stein, Chair of the Board of Trustees; Danielle Squires, 
President of Duke Black Alumni Association; Ocoszio 
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Jackson, President of the Black Graduate and Profession- 
al Student Association; and Tiana Horn, President of the 
Black Student Alliance. The tone of the ceremony was 
both celebratory and inspirational. A noontime storm of 
dark clouds and rain gave way to brilliant sunshine for the 
late afternoon program. The day turned into a resplendent 
fall afternoon that one expects and relishes on the Gothic 
campus carved out of a southern piedmont forest. 

With Julian Abele’s remarkable contribution at last 
part of campus lore, speakers stressed that now, with a vis- 


ible reminder centrally located, it was suitable to use his 
experience as inspiration. Speaking from an undergradu- 
ate perspective, Tiana Horn noted that “knowing Julian 
Abele’s life story makes me believe that I too can create 
something as phenomenal as the buildings we see around 
us.” She hoped that those who walked Abele Quad, now 
and in the future, would use Abele as inspiration “to get 
a job you may think is out of your reach, to apply for 
a competitive scholarship or program, or to speak to a 
distinguished professor or alum you are too nervous to 


Above: Abele Quad, Duke University. Opposite: Placement of plaque at the dedication of Abele Quad in 2016 as attended by 
President Richard H. Brodhead, left, Julian Abele Jr., Tiana Horn, David M. Rubenstein, Danielle Squires, Marcus Benning. 


Chris Hildreth, Duke Photography 








approach.” She recalled sentiments President Brodhead 


had made at a speech several years earlier that she had nev- 


er forgotten. The president spoke, she said, “about how 


the people who have come before us have fought to break 
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down so many barriers that we shouldn't put up imaginary 
barriers for ourselves and tell ourselves that an opportunity 
we are interested in is out of our reach.” 


There is a telling quote that Julian Abele once made 


Above: View of Abele Quad, dedicated September 30, 2016. 





about a drawing of the Philadelphia Free Library. “The 
lines are all Mr. Trumbauer’s,” he said, “but the shadows 
are all mine.” Julian Abele’s journey out of the shadows 
has been long, encompassing his life and decades thereaf- 


ter. At the dedication of Abele Quad, Duke Black Alumni 
president Danielle Squires spoke for the university and a 
larger community when she said “we welcome you into 
the light.” = 
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HE DISCOVERY and interpretation of the story of Julian Frances Abele is an 
interesting enterprise. Traditional historical records are scant. Essential reminis- 
cences and interviews of relatives and friends have been collected over decades. 
Abele’s contribution is one discovered bit by bit, looking backward and inter- 
preted over time. The basic outline is now part of the historical record. At Duke University that 
means two impressive, beautiful, yet quite different original campuses have been designed by 
an African American, a fact long hidden from view. ‘This extended essay is an attempt to add 
context to the university story, context both to the lives of the primary participants and to the 
recognition and discovery of Abele by the university community. Information about Horace 
Trumbauer is included because an understanding of Abele’s contribution cannot be ascertained 
without examining what is known of the life of Trumbauer as well as the relationship of the 
two men, and of course the culture of their time and life in Philadelphia had a tremendous 
impact on their lives. 
The principal sources for this essay are ones that cite interviews with knowledgeable partic- 
ipants in the story and articles by authors who have extensively researched their topics. The 
records utilized are found in the Duke University Archives in files collected over the years. 


Opposite: East Campus, including heating plant across Main Street and railroad tracks, ca.1928. 
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The main records are biographical files on Julian EF Abele and Horace Trumbauer; a file la- 
beled Julian Abele, reference collection; and photographic collections of Abele, Trumbauer 
and the construction of Duke University. These files consist of collected articles by histori- 
ans, archivists and journalists, transcripts of interviews, brochures and information on public 
library exhibits, copies of drawings, and research notes by staff in the University Archives. 

The following selected bibliography identifies the sources collected by the Duke University 
Archives that were relied upon most for this essay. Though unconventional, the sources are 
arranged chronologically to clearly illustrate how Trumbauer'’s, and especially Abele’s, stories 
have been recorded and discovered through the years. Observed carefully, the chronology itself 
is instructive about the discovery of the life and contributions of Julian Abele. 


“A New Influence in the Architecture of Philadelphia: The Works of Horace Trumbauer.” Architectural Record (February 1904): 
93-121. 

“House at 78" and 5“ Avenue.” [illustrations of James B. Duke Mansion]. American Architect (April 7, 1915). 
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Obituary of Horace Trumbauer, New York Times, September 20, 1938. 
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Above: Construction of West Campus, 1929. The Davison Building appears in background. 
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HE FINAL PRODUCT of any historical investigation and publication is the result of 
a collaborative process. I would like to thank Tallman Trask III, executive vice pres- 
ident of Duke University and chair of the Julian Abele Advisory Committee, for his 
support in this endeavor. 

Librarians by nature are part of a helpful profession. ‘The staff of the Duke University Libraries, 
especially Aaron Welborn, Director of Communications, and those of the Duke University Ar- 
chives, including Valerie Gillispie, University Archivist, and Amy McDonald, Assistant University 
Archivist, have not only been helpful but pleasant to work with. The staff of the Perkins Library 
Service Desk also has been accommodating as well as patient in acquainting a retired archivist with 
current research practices. Good friends Bridget Booher and J. Samuel Hammond kindly consent- 
ed to read the manuscript, and their valuable suggestions were greatly appreciated. 

Knowing Julian Abele Jr. from his initial invitation to campus in 1987, and members of his 
family through subsequent visits, has been a pleasant experience. | am most grateful for his review 
of this essay. However, the interpretations in this essay and errors, if any, are mine. 

Portions of this essay were previously published in Southern Cultures 15, no. 1 (Spring 2009) 
www.southerncultures.org. 


Opposite: Duke University West Campus under construction, as seen from the Davison Building, Fall 1929. 
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